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NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


MARCHE POSTHUME. 

By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. Rozcxet)... 4s. 
meni > (arranged by Franx Merrick, L.Mus., 
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4s. 
** Brilliant and Effective.” 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 





TP‘HE SOCIETY of ARTS’ PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS in MUSIC will commence in London on June 9th. Full parti- 
culars wy A had on application to the Secretary.—H. Trueman Wood, Secretary, 
Society’s House, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


rT and CHOIRMASTER WANTED. Sunday 


Services, Choral. Average number of services in all, weekly, 5 or 6. 








Good organ, 2 manuals. Salary, £60. Apply with testimonials and photograph 
to Archdeacon, Cathedral, Gibraltar. Postage, 2}d. half ounce. 





ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 

This fascinating song is already rivalling im ity the same com- 

poser’s celebrated ‘‘Dream Faces’* and ‘‘Ehren on the Rhine.” ‘It has a 
swing and a ‘ go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular memory.” 


M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS (suitable 
e for lady or gentleman) is a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac- 
tiveness. No singer should be withont a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 
2s. net. Also arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel, 28, net.—B. WILLIAMS, 
19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Madame Antcinette Sterling's New Song. 


i\' ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH- 
WORK, Odoardo Barri’s latest and best song. Words by Jaxonz. In 
DandF. Each 2s. net. 
Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day be join’d in the home above: 
For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 


B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 

before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at Wynyard, and by 

special coat played three times each night. Post free 21 stamps.—B. 
WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Used at Trinity College, London. 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


Wire Questions anp Vocat Exenrciszs. 
Prick One SxHrnutnNe. 
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READY THIS MONTH. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


Record of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 














MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, PADUA, AND NAPLES, 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 


Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANDS, LONDON. 








450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREKT, E.C. 





— and VIOLIN. Lessons on these 
pleasing and fashionable instraments either at home 


arma, moderate, (Gehl alten) *fustruments and 
books supplied. 8ti at 8d. each. (Postage extra). 


HE “PERFECT” HYDRAULIC ENGINE 
for supplying Wind to Church, Chamber, American 8, 

and Pedal Harmoviums, from the largest to the smallest made. 
Manufactured with all the latest improvements by J. T. 
Blennerhasset, are compact, effective, and cheap; they are made 
of gun metal, and will work for years, entirely superseding hand 
blowing, and require only a very small amount of attention to keep 
in the most perfectly reliable condition. Mr. Blennerhasset has 
fitted them to numerous Instruments up to Four-Manuals, and 

ive numerous references. 

‘ee seen every day at the ‘Royal Aquarium,” where they 
supply the Large Organ, by Jones of Fulham, during the Recitals 


d Concerts. 
on Rstimates for the * separately or for fixing, and all 
k su 5 
me Call and bows it nego at Mr. Blennerhasset’s Studio supplying 
his Three-Manual Practice Organ, peenonneet by competent 
judges to be the most unique in the Metropolis ; and where in a 


rtabl ted t you can practise for an hour for 
™ oalabls apoio atk as privilege of using an extensive 
library of music. Note the Address :— 


, J. F. BLENNERHASSET, 
1s, VERNON STREET, PENTONVILLE, LONDON, W.C. 








+s’ walk to the right from the King’s Cross Metropolitan 
| Tio minutes’ walk to aotons pane | 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


N ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts). Address, 302, Great Cheetham 
Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


| er CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contratto) er a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 
tainments. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 
i\' ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—37, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 





Iss JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
CONCERTS, &c, 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


M ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 


M*. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 
i certs. 82, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham, 





‘NIGNORA VASCHETTI GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 
kK donna at the principal Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 
Address, 11, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. 


N R. THOMAS BARKER, Harpist, (Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Music) is open to engagements for Concerts and 
Address, 37, Guildford Street, 





Orchestral Performances, also to take Pupils. 
Kussell Square, W.C, 
‘rI.O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
| tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 








r a ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 

‘‘The Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry files, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 
cloth, red edges. Published at 8s. 6d. Redaced price, 3s. 6d, W. REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
iY Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct commanication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Verlin, Mlauburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiuc. 
Pianofortes, American Urgans, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street, Lordon, W. 


COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR | 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


rf.HE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
avd Thirds (or Tenths), set out in such a manner for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, or Harmonium, and with the Fingering so marked that they may be 
Easily and Quickly learned and retained in the memory. With Introductory 
Remarks on the Principles of sering Seales. By Alfred Whittingham. 
Second Evition Improve, Folio, in wrapper (12 pages). Spccimen Copy, 1s. 
By post, 18 stamps. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Oree MUSIC. Thbhirty-Six Brilliant Postudes chiefly 
JF for Full Organ, Op. 12, 3 books, folio, price 4s, each. Special Subscription 
Terms for the 3 Books, 3s. 6d., by post 88. 9d. 


«Whether or not the above compositions fulfil all that the word 
‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present discuss. ‘The 
three books each contain twelve short movements chiefly tor the full 
organ. ‘They are well written and melodious, and almost all require a 
careful and clear style of fingering. ‘The only fault that may be found 
with them is their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. ‘Those, however, who may be on the look out for short 
concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, both pleasing and 
satisfactory." —The Musical Times. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC, 


{HOIR LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 
1. Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100, 
2. Morning Afternoon and Evening—ditto 1s. 6d. per 100. 
3. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and black, 1s. 8d. per 100, 
4. Morning and Evening—l1s. 4d. per 100, 
5. Matins, Litany, Holy Communion, 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 4to, 3s 
per 100 (postage 4d.), or 6d. per doz. 


JURITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student’s 
Helm'wl'z.” ** Violins Old and New,” &c. Pcat 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. Contents : 
1. On the Chorale. 2. Church Music other than the Chorale. 8. ular 
Melodies, 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 6. Effect. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters, 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, On 
Ferversions of Text. 9, Choral Societies. 


** A fine book about music ; read it frequently.”—Robert Schumann, 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


JO hate phy Pianoforte Sonatas Explained for the 

Lovers of the Musical Art. By Ernest von Elterlein. Translated from the 
German by E. Hill. With a Preface by E.Pauer. Second Kdition, post 8yo, 
cloth, 8a, 6d. 

**One which steads forth.as an honourable exception amid the host of insipid 
poner on a aay mag | ee ag multudivous explanations + 
ex nothing. “Haren Paves, in ‘yw Musical Record, 

“\ very reallable transtation.”— Musical Stundard. a} 

LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 














CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

« solved the problem of combining THE GreatEst 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
s. d, 
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o 


School Choir Organ. 38 Stops re 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. 
No.2, Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 
No. 3. Do. Do Do: 10, 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 

No, 2, Do. Do. Ag 

No, 3. Do. Do. Digg ee feet 
No. 4, Do. Do. 2 Manuals. 18 Stops 3413 0 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 





CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES ... .. ss 65 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMB (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. a 


J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C, 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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SIR G. A. MACFARREN’S ANALYSIS 
OF 
MENDELSSOHN'’S HYMN OF PRAISE. 
Revised to date by the Author. 





(Commenced in December.) 


RECITATIVE, 


“ Sing ye praise, all ye redeemed of the Lord, re- 
deemed from the hand of the foe, from your distresses, 
from deep affliction; who sat in the shadow of death 
and darkness, all ye that cried in trouble unto the 
Lord, sing ye praise, give ye thanks, proclaim aloud 
His goodness.” 


AIR. 


“ He counteth all your sorrows in the time of need; 
He comforts the bereaved with His regard. Sing ye 
praise, give ye thanks, proclaim aloud His goodness.” 


CHORUS. 


** All ye that cried unto the Lord in distress and 
deep affliction. He counteth all your sorrows in the 
time of need.” 


This series of three movements brings us back to 
the feeling rendered in the second of the instrumental 
portions of the work,—an identity the more con- 
spicuous by the return here to the key of the Allegretto 
Agitato ; but, though the feeling be identical, the sense 
of our temporal associations is paramount. There is 
this marked difference in the expression—that the 
instrumental movement embodies the working of 
present passion: and the three vocal pieces, the sor- 
rowing languor of the bruised heart, that still aches 
from memory of a grief of which the immediate action 
is past. This is presented in the pensive melancholy 
that touches our sympathy rather than stimulates our 
enthusiasm, 

The first phrase ot the Recitative— 








gr 
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Sing ye praise, 


is important, as announcing that praise may flow from 
a sorrowing soul much as from a joyful heart—‘ In 
praises’’—and this rendered in the accents of grief as 
poured from a sincere heart in which to recollect is to 
feel anew. This phrase recurs immediately before 
the close of. the Recitative, and again near the end of 
the plantive Air that succeeds ; and there appears to 
me to be a deep meaning in its repeated recurrence, 
especially in a composition of Mendelssohn, who never 
trifled with his resources, and never wrote without a 
purpose. 

The melodious smoothness and the expressive sad- 
ness of the Air make their own comment; and the 
same remark applies to the Chorus, which in an 
entirely different train of ideas, but with completely 
the same expression, is a further development of the 
sentiment of the Solo. Mendelssohn has been emi- 
nently successful in this cantabile style of choral 
writing, in which he has been much imitated, but 
never surpassed; the employment of a prominent 
figure continuously throughout the agcompaniment, 
as in the present case, is also one of Mis peculiarities : 
such general characteristics make this Chorus one of 
a class, its association with which cannot but enhance 
its effect by the charming recoMlections it awakens, 
while its individual merits wit always make it inter- 
esting, independently of every association. 





DUET AND CHORUS. 


‘‘T waited for the Lord, He inclined unto me, He 
heard my complaint ; O blessed are they that hope and 
trust in the Lord,” 


The gentle loveliness of this truly beautiful ex- 
pression of trusting resignation is one of those most 
rare glimpses of perfection sometimes’ attained by the 
lightning glance of genius, and reflected on the world 
in token of a power to penetrate, by the subtleties of 
art, the mysteries of nature. It is not through the 
medium of sublimity alone that an inspired imagina- 
tion reveals itself to general appreciation; beauty, 
such as appeals to the untutored feelings in all 
situations and at all seasons, is equally a means of 
its manifestation, by which, if it excites us less, it 
delights us more than by grand efforts that need a 
certain condition of exaltation, if not of education, 
for their comprehension. Let me not dilate, by 
attempting to describe the charm of this exquisite 
piece. The lovely melody of the opening Solo is, 
after the short choral:refrain, repeated by the second 
voice against a counter-melody of the first voice, that 
is twined about it with as much grace as ingenuity ; 
after a repetition of the choral refrain which is, accord- 
ing to the constant practice of Mendelssohn, enhanced 
in its effect by a striking variation of the harmony, 
the principal melody is assigned to the male voices 
of the chorus, and, with this rich, sonorous tone, it 
forms a groundwork upon which is constructed 
another series of counter-phrases for the two solo 
voices; in the Coda, a different combination is made 
of the solo voices with the chorus, and the final 
cadence is formed with singular beauty by the entry 
of the male voices of the chorus with the first phrase 
of the melody, which has been successively antici- 
pated, in another part of the scale, by each of the solo 
voices. 

A signal fact in the balancing of qualities of tone, 
is exemplified in the conclusion of the present piece ; 
the two solo voices are distinct in sound from the 
body of the chorus, almost as much as they would 
be from accompanying instruments, and hence their 
ending on the unsatisfactory, if not inharmonious 
combination of the fourth,—though supported by the 
complete chord in the different quality of tone—has 
an effect of incompleteness. Can this have been from 
design or through oversight, or is it hypercritical to 
notice a single point that scarcely stands out from the 
circle in the round of beauty ? 


DUET, 


CHORUS, 





AIR. 


The sorrows of death had closed all around me, and 
hell’s dark terrors had got hold npon me, with trouble 
and deep heaviness: but saith the Lord, ‘Come, arise 
from the dead, and awake thou that sleepest, I bring 
thee salvation,’ ” 


The restless perturbations of a heart torn by affliction 
are strikingly embodied in the wild agitation of this 
impassioned Air; and the hopeful fervour of the second 
theme expresses the expectant faith, in the Divine 
promise. 

The piece is on the plan of an instrumental first 
movement, the second subject first appearing in the 
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key of A flat at the words, “* Come, arise from the 
dead” of the English version. Grand prominence is 
given to the first word of the sentence “J bring 
thee salvation,” by its declamation on the high A 


ante accompanied by an inversion {of the chord of 
11th,— 
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and in the recapitulation, when the the theme is 
transposed into the major form of the primary key of 
the movement, where the high C would be ordinarily 
impracticable by the tenor voice, a different but an 
even stronger effect is made by the substitution of the 
rarely used discordant triad of the mediant on the 


emphatic word, and the accordant change of the 
vocal melody :— 


(( SSS ae 


thee 
RECITATIVE, 

‘* We called through the darkness, ‘ Watchman, will 
the night soon pass? The watchman only said, 
‘Though the morning will come, the night will come 
also.’ Ask ye. inquire ye, if ye will, inquire ye, return 
again, ask, ‘Watchman, will the night soon pass ?’” 


bring thee sal - va 

















bring sal - va - 








The wonderfully dramatic setting of this short, very 
important text, is one of the most remarkable instances 
the art presents of its power to enforce the significancy 
of verbal expression, giving to this an intensity and a 
depth wholly beyond the scope of spoken language. 

The thrilling phrase for the orchestra, rendered 
especially poignant by the peculiar instrumental com- 
bination employed to give it effect,* represents a keen 
sense of anguish, the agony of which seems to wring 
the words of the enquiry from a spirit so broken as to 
be incapable of _ in a reply :— 


a ho ce 
2 Sete Se eee 


Watchman, will the night soon pass? 








The repetition of this passage makes us feel still more 
intensely the longing for relief—the despair of its 
attainment so livingly embodied. The four words of 
description are very felicitously distinguished from the 
context in the setting; and the troublous anxiety of 
the Watchman’s answer eminently realises the dif- 
ferent emotion of one who witnesses but may not solace 
another's woe, from that of one stricken with affliction 
who cannot be comforted. The transposition of the 
entire passage to a note higher, wonderfully augments, 
if it change not its expression. A new pang seems to 
rend the heart—a new impulse of impatience to 
prompt an exclamation uttered from the very depth of 
despair; the Watchman’s reply, by the modification 
of minor into major, and by the acceleration of the 
motion of the accompaniment, bears now the purport 
of an increased concern in the woe that there is an 
increased sense of inability to console. Another repe- 
tition of the passage, transposed yet to a note higher, 





* ‘lwo flutes and two hautboys in unison, two clarioncts for the two 
inner parts, and two bassoons for the bass, 





represents the sufferer become reckless from the long 
protraction of a torment which accumulates power by 
its continuance. This repetition is interrupted bya 
passage of still more exciting intensity; and, his 
power of suffering exhausted,—his heart at the point 
of breaking, the afflicted one seems to be utterly pros- 
trated by his weight of woe. 

The device of transposing a passage successively 
into higher and higher keys to enforce more and more 
its intensity is employed by Wagner in the address of 
Tannhiuser to Venus, and also by Gounod in the duet 
of Marguerite and Faust in the prison, both of sub- 
sequent date to the production of the work before us ; 
are these instances to be counted as plagiarisms, or 
is the artifice to be adopted as a resource open to 
the use of all masters in time to come ? 


(To be continued.) 








TREATISE ON ACCOMPANIMENT FROM SCORE 
ON THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


By F. J. FETIS. 
Translated by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 
Sheet of Musical Examples given with this issue. 





80. There are few who have found so many ways 
of producing new effects as Rossini. By transferring 
to the wind instruments, and especially to the brass, 
the styles of accompaniment before used only - for 
stringed instruments, he changed the entire character 
of the orchestra, and an infinite number of new 
effects resulted from these combinations. Yet his 
scores are not very difficult to accompany; only 
they do not allow the accompanist to rest in security, 
because at every moment, we find unexpected effects. 

81. The necessity of discerning the intention of the 
authors, of imagining the means by which these inten- 
tions are to be reproduced upon the pianoforte, and of 
making everything clear in the execution, should 
never give to the accompaniment the appearance of 
labour and difficulty. 

As I have said before, there are other.duties to be 
fulfilled, the vocalists are to be guided, kept in true time, 
and aided in their intonation. These duties cannot 
be performed unless the mind is untroubled. To be 
calm and full of life and spirit at the same time, that 
is the problem for resolution. 


CuapTrer XI. 


Conclusion. 

82. I cannot better terminate these instructions 
on the art of Accompaniment than by indicating the 
order which should be followed in the reading and 
reproduction of the scores which will educate at 
the same time the eyes, the intelligence, and the 
taste. 

In the first place, works without orchestral accom- 


paniments having only a figured bass should be 
taken in the following order :— 


1. The Duets of Steffani. 

2. The Duets and Trios of Clari. 

3. The Duets of Handel and Durante. 
4. The Cantatas of Alexandro Scarlatti. 
5. The Psalms of Marcello. 

The next works for study are the religious com- 
positions of the Italian masters in the order indicated 
beneath :— 

1. The “ Salve Regina” and “ Stabat Mater ” of 
Pergolesi. 

2. The “Alma redemptoris” 
ceelorum ” of Leo. 

3. The Litanies of Durante. 

4. The ‘‘ Miserere” and Offertories of Jomelli. 

5. The Oratorios of Handel. 


and “ Ave regina 
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The following sacred compositions with orchestral 
accompaniments should follow :— 
1. The Masses, Motetts and Vespers of Durante 
and Jomelli. 
2. The Masses of Haydn, Mozart, &c. 
3. The Short Te Deum of Handel. 
The scores of operas should be studied in the 
following order :— 
1. The Works of Jomelli, Trajetta, Galuppi, and 
the Italian Opera Scores of Piccini, Sacchini, 
&ce. 
2. The Operas of Philidor, Monsigny, Grétry, 
and Dalayrac. 
. The French Operas of Piccini, Sacchini, 
Salieri, &c. 
. The Scores of Gluck. 
. The Works of Paisiello, Cimarosa, Fioravanti, 
Mayr, Paer, Nicolo, Isouard, &c. 
. The Operas of Mozart, the Requiem of the 
same composer, the Scores of Méhul, Berton, 
Catel, Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, &c. 


Tue Enp. 


*,* Another sheet of Musical Examples will be 
given with May issue. 
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ON THE MADRIGAL WRITERS OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 
Trinity Cottece, Lonpon, Prize Essay. 

In treating of this species of musical composition 
(lately almost obsolete, but now being revived) it will 
be well first to consider what a madrigal is. The 
etymology of the word is quite uncertain, though it 
has been the subject of much conjecture. It is applied 
to short poems generally of an amatory character and 
to the music set to those words. Madrigals are 
usually compositions of a contrapuntal, imitative 
character, for three, four, five, or more voices. They 
originated with the Flemings; the Italians and 
English following with great success. 

Palestrina and others wrote sacred madrigals, 
(Madrigali spirituali) which were in fact motets. 
The madrigal gave place to the glee, and the glee to 
the part-song now in vogue, a greatly inferior kind of 
composition. 

To write an elegant and elaborate madrigal for 
different voices, without an accompaniment, in the 
strict and ancient style, with imitation and fugue, 
requires very great knowledge of part writing and 
counterpoint ; it is, however worthy of remark that 
intervals forbidden by the strict laws of counterpoint 
were tolerated in England at a much earlier period 
than on the Continent. 

The Madrigal differs from the Glee in that the 
musical phrases or portions of melody are complete 
in themselves and seldom coincide or go together in 
the different voice parts ; one phrase being begun 
before the other was ended, so that they overlapped 
each other, as it were, and the composition was not 
a succession of different (though connected musical 
phrases) but a repetition under different circumstances 
of the same phrase. The madrigal is generally sung 
in chorus, but the glee by solo voices. 

There is little doubt that for a long period the 
madrigal was written for voices only ; it was a chorus 
in fact, without instrumental accompaniment. The 
madrigal composers of the Elizabethan period greatly 
developed and extended this form of composition, 
freely employing canonic imitation and other contra- 
puntal devices. 

The ancient “Ballets” or “ Fa las” were also 
a species of madrigal, but were usually of a more light 
and trifling kind, and bore little resemblance to the 
madrigal proper. Some historians have assigned the 
introduction of the madrigal to Adrian Willaert, 








Chapel Master of St. Mark's, Venice; but this is 
uncertain ; at all events it is known that his successor 
at St. Mark’s, Cyprian de Rore, devoted himself to 
* form of composition and gained a high reputation 
or it. : 

The latter part of the sixteenth century was the 
golden age of the madrigal, particularly in Eng- 
land during the reign of Elizabeth, who fostered 
music no less than the other liberal arts. Luca 
Marenzio, a friend of Dowland, was one of the most 
accomplished among the many Italian madrigalists of 
the sixteenth century. The madrigal, “Dissi a 
l'amata,” quoted (in extenso) by both Hawkins and 
Crotch, opens as follows :— 
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The above is a compression of the vocal score. 
Madrigal pure was not as a rule accompanied, 
though there are many madrigals extant with Basso 
continuo, or Bass figured for Lute or Harpsichord. 
The modern madrigal is hardly distinguishable from 
the “ Part song ;” i.¢., it contains a continuous melody, 
and is generally provided with a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. 

The following is a list of the chief madrigal com- 
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posers; the madrigals are those of especial note at 
the present day. 
Name Madrigal 
Willaert, 1490—1563 


Festa, died 1545 . Quando ritrovo (Down in 


a flowery Vale.) 
De Rore, 1516—1565 is 
Palestrina, 1514—1594 


R. Edwards, 1520—1566 In going to my lonely bed. 
Marenzio, 1550—1599 Dissi a l’amata. 


Byrde, 1548—1623 While the bright sun 
flowers. 

Flora gave me fairest 

flowers. 

Awake, sweet love. 

My bonny lass. 

. Ye restless thoughts. 

Oh! that the learned 

poets. 

Although we have before observed that the origin 
of the term madrigal is uncertain, there are one or 
two theories concerning it which are so probable that 
that they are worthy of mention. Some writers 
consider that it comes from madre di gala, or “* Mother 
of the festival,” in allusion to the Virgin Mary as 
patron of the month of May, with its olden pastoral 
festivities ; others say that the name is derived from 
that of the Spanish town, Madrigal ; where one, Don 
Jorge, an early writer of ‘‘ madrigal "’ poetry, lived, and 
whence, after the fashion of those days, he derived 
his surname, ‘‘ de Madrigal,” and this latter idea is 
considered the more likely, it being that which assigns 
the term to the above prolific and popular writer of 
madrigal poetry ; for it has been in all ages the custom 
to associate a thing with the name of a noted 
producer. 

The earliest form of madrigal, but for the secular 
words (general of a pastoral or amorous character), 
could hardly be distinguished from the sacred motet, 
or anthem. ‘ The Triumphs of Oriana,” a collection 
of twenty-nine madrigals in praise of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who figured under the name of Oriana, was 
composed by the most eminent musicians of the time, 
and published under the editorship of Thomas Morley 
in 1601. The composers engaged upon the work 
were Michael Este, Daniel Norcome, John Mundy, 
Mus. Bac., John Bennet, John Hilton, Mus. Bac., 
George Marson, Mus. Bac., Richard Carlton, Mus. 
Bac., John Holmes, Richard Nicolson, Thomas 
Tomkins, Michael Cavendish, William Cobbold, John 
Farmer, John Wilbye, Thomas Hunt, Mus. Bac., 
Thomas Weelkes, John Milton, George Kirbye, 
Robert Jones, John Lisley, and Edward Johnson, who 
each contributed one madrigal, and Ellis Gibbons with 
Morley himself each furnished two madrigals. The 
words—they cannot be called poetry—are by an anony- 
mous author (or authors), and abound with allusions 
to the Spry beauty, virtue, grace, &c., &c. Each 
madrigal with a few exceptions ends with the couplet, 


Wilbye, 1560-1612 ,, 


Dowland, 1562—1626 
Morley, 1563—1604 
Bennet, 1565—1605 
Gibbons, 1583—1625 


“ Then sang the nymphs and shepherds of Diana, 
Long live fair Oriana.” 


Various conjectures have been made as to the 
occasion upon which the work was written, but as they 
are mere conjectures it is unnecessary to consider 
them. ‘he same may be said of the person named 
in several of the madrigals as a singer and dancer. 

The work was dedicated by Morley to Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, Baron of Effingham, 
and Lord High Admiral of England, so well known in 
connection with the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 
1588. The title and form of this collection seem to 
have been suggested by a set of Italian madrigals 
entitled ‘Il Trionfo di Dori,” written in praise of a 
lady who is figured under the name of Dori, and each 
of which ends with the words, viva la bella Dori. 
The earliest edition of this set of madrigals was printed 
at Antwerp in 1601 (the same year in which the set 
entitled “ The Triumphs of Oriana” was published) ; 





but it was undoubtedly originally issued at some 
earlier period, since not only were some of the com- 
posers who contributed to it dead before 1601, but 
one of the madrigals in it, ‘‘ Ove tra l’herbi e i fiori,” 
by Giovanni Croce, had been adapted to the English 
words, “ Hard by a crystal Fountain,” (afterwards set 
by Morley for the Oriana collection), and printed in 
the second book of Musica Transalpina in 1597. 
‘‘ The Triumphs of Oriana” was about 1814 printed 
in score by William Hawes, -who added to it two 
madrigals by Thomas Bateson and Francis Pilkington, 
which were sent too late for insertion in the original 
publication. 

We will now notice John Mundy, Mus. Doc., son of 
William Mundy, gentleman of the Chapel Royal. He 
was educated by his father, became organist of Eton 
College, and about 1585 succeeded John Merbecke 
as one of the organists of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. On July gth, 1581, he graduated as Mus. 
Bac. at Oxford; both he and his father are mentioned 
in some verses at the end of a M.S. collection of 
motets and madrigals transcribed in 1591 by John 
Baldwin. Mundy contributed a madrigal, ‘‘ Lightly she 
tripped o’er the dales,” to“ The Triumphs of Oriana,” 
1601. Several of his compositions for organ and 
virginals are contained in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 
Book, among them a curious fantasia describing 
‘‘ Faire Wether, Lighting, Thunder, Calme Wether, 
and a Faire Day.” He died in 1630 and was buried 
in the cloisters at Windsor. Thomas Morley, Mus. 
Bac., was born probably towards the middle of the 15th 
century. His compositions were considered more 
melodious than those of many of his predecessors, and 
several of his madrigals and ballets have enjoyed a 
lasting popularity. He contributed two madrigals to 
‘* The Triumphs of Oriana,” also five sets of lessons 
for Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book; he is stated to 
have died in 1604. John Milton, father of the poet, 
contributed to “* The Triumphs of Oriana” the six- 
part madrigal, entitled ‘‘ Fayre Oriana in the morne.” 
George Marson in 1601 contributed a five-part mad- 
rigalto the same. George Kirbye composed the six- 
part madrigal, entitled ‘“‘ Bright Phoebus greetes most 
cleerly” in 1601, and gave it to this collection, 
Robert Jones, Mus. Bac., was another writer of 
madrigals in the sixteenth century; he contributed one 
entitled ‘Faire Oriana seeming to wink at folly.” 
Edward Johnson, Mus. Bac., a graduate of Cambridge, 
also gave one, ‘Come blessed bird.” Nothing is 
known of this composer's biography. 

John Bennet published in 1599 a set of “* Madrigals 
to four voices,” which he described on the title as his 
first works, These are seventeen in number and are 
excellent examples of that style of composition ; he 
also contributed to Morley’s collection the well known 
madrigal, “ All creatures now are merry-minded.” 

Richard Edwards, a musician born in Somersetshire, 
was the author of two dramatic pieces entitled re- 
spectively, “Damon and Pythias,” and ‘“ Palamon 
and Arcite ;” the first was acted at court, and the 
second before aay Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

This performance so pleased Elizabeth that she 
sent for the author and gave him promise of reward ; 
unless however, this promise was promptly fulfilled, 
it must have been profitless to Edwards, as he died 
soon after. He was a most excellent vocal and 
instrumental musician. Few examples of his skill in 
composition remain. 

Costanzo Festa, one of the earliest composers of 
the Roman school, was born somewhere towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, and was elected amember 
of the pontifical choir, His genius cannot be doubted. 
Dr, Burney who has been at the trouble of scoring a 
great number of his madrigals, was astonished at 
their rhythm, grace and facility. The doctor calls 
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‘‘ Quam pulchra es, anima mea,” a model of elegance, 
simplicity, and pure harmony, and says that the 
subjects of imitation ir it are as modern, and that the 
parts sing as well, as if it were a production of the 
eighteenth century. His madrigal, ‘*‘ Down in a flow’ry 
vale,” enjoys the distinction of being the most popular 
piece of this description in England. 

Ferrabosco, an Italian musician, who settled in 
England in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
ranked among the first composers of the Elizabethan 
era. He composed motets, madrigals, and pieces for 
the virginals. His first book of madrigals was printed 
at Venice, and some of his motets at the same place. 
Many of Ferrabosco’s madrigals were printed in the 
two books of Musica Transalpina. 

John Farmer was born in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. He contributed to“ The Triumphs of 
Oriana” the madrigal, ‘‘ Fair nymphs I heard one 
telling.” Nothing is known of his biography. 

Thomas Bateson was one of the great English 
madrigalian composers of the Elizabethan period. 
The dates of his birth and decease are unknown ; but 
we may infer that he was a young “ practitioner in 
the art ’ when he produced his first set of madrigals 
in 1604, from the fact that he therein compares his 
compositions to “ young birds feared out of their nest 
before they be well feathered,” and hopes they will be 
‘so shrouded” in ‘the leaves of his patrons’ good 
liking,” so that neither any *‘ ravenous kite, nor crafty 
fowler, any open-mouthed momus, or more shy: de- 
tractor, may devour or harm them that cannot 
succour or shift for themselves. 

At the back of the dedication to ‘his honour- 
able and most respected good friend, Sir William 
Norres,” is the madrigal, ‘‘ When Oriana walketh to 
to take the air,” with the following note: “ This song 
was sent too late, and should have been printed in the 
set of Orianas.” Five years prior to the date of his 
first publication he was appointed organist of Chester 
cathedral, which situation he held until 1611. Shortly 
after this he went to reside in Ireland, under the 
patronage of Lord Chichester, and in 1618 published 
his “* Second set of Madrigals.” On the title page of 
this work he styles himself ‘‘ Bachelor of music, 
Organist, and Master of the Children of the Cathedral 
Church of the Blessed Trinity, Dublin.” In_ the 
University of the latter city, he is supposed to have 
taken his degree, Bateson’s first set of madrigals was 
reprinted by the Musical Antiquarian Society, and 
specimens of his church music were inserted in the 
same society’s ‘Anthems by Composers of the 
Madrigalian Era.” 

Michael Cavendish was the composer of a set 
of “ Airs for four voices,” ‘published in 1599. He 
contributed the madrigal ‘‘Come, gentle swaines,” 
to ‘The Triumphs of Oriana,” 1601, and was one of 
the ten composers who harmonized the tunes for 
‘‘The whole book of Psalms,” with their wonted 
tunes as they are sung in churches composed into 
‘* four parts,” published in 1592 by Thomas Este, 

(To be continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEHNKE’S « MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE,” 
To the Editor of **'Twe Orcuesrra.” 


Sin,—Allow me to add my protest to those that have already 
appeared in your paper, against Mr. Lunn’s shameless mode of 
criticism. 

Nothing that Mr, Behnke or Mr. Lennox Browne can have said, 
written, or done, either in the way of erroneous teaching, or even of 
personal injury to Mr. Lunn, could warrant retaliation of such ignoble 
sort. Mr. Lunn sneers at Mr. Lennox Browne as “a self-elected 
authority "—he can: know but little of science, or seientists, if he 
believe such a usurpation to be possible. It is the voice of his fellows, 
not his own, that a man an authority in the Republic of Science 
and in none of Mr. Lennox Browne’s works that | have tead have 
detected any of that self assertion, which I presume is what Mr, Lunn 





intends to impute; nor any lack of that modesty which ever distin- 
guishes the true man of science, 

I have never even seen either Mr. Behnke or Mr. Lunn, But I 
have studied Mr. Lennox Browne's works years before I ever saw him 
—and I have certainly not seea-him six times in my life, and I consider 
that his opinion upon all matters concerning the function of Voice 
from a scientific, physiological stand point, is entitled to the profoundest 
respect, 

And | believe that a large number of my professional brethren on 
both sides of the Atlantic share my opinion, even when their own views 
do not coincide with Mr. Lennox Browne’s. Y 
The true man of science knows how easily he may be honestly 
mistaken ; hence his forbearance and modesty—qualities which are not 
strikingly apparent in Mr, Lunn’s critiques—and pride and passion 
have certainly no place in the scientific arena, And on this ground, 
and this alone, I do protest against the measured malignity of these 
articles. However correct his own opinions, however injured he may 
fancy himself to be, Mr. Lunn has completely ruined his cause, and 
made all lovers of fair scientific discussion turn away in disgust from so 
unseemly and splenetic an eruption.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

C, M. CAMPBELL, M.D, (Edin.) 
31, Hereford Square, S.W., March 8, 1884. 





To the Editor of “Tue Orcuestra.” 

Sir,—Allow me to express my surprise and indignation at the manner 
in which Mr, Charles Lunn lately has criticized, or rather attacked, 
Mr. E. Behnke’s book on the Human Voice. No doudt the quiet 
dignity and calm impartiality with which Mr. Lunn points out what he 
considers faults in Mr. Behnke and his books, and the great modesty 
with which he treats his own authority, prove him to be a true 
philosopher, philanthropist, and scientist. Thus there is no necessity 
for entering into the deep science of his investigations and discoveries 
concerning Mr. Behnke and his books; but certainly if Mr, Behnke 
had done nothing more than set forth in simple, clear, and forcible 
language the results of his research among the scientific works of others, 
he would deserve, as he does deserve, the gratitude of everyone interested 
in singing and voice-training,—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

K. KOCH, 

Doughty Street, W.C,, March 8, 1884. 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Oxcu.stra,” 

Sir,—Allow us to repudiate emphatically the insinuation in your 
columns that we pay commission in any form to the author of * ‘The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice ” for his notice on the late Dr, Foulis’ 
simple Laryngoscope. Mr, Behnke has no interest whatever in the 
invention apart from his appreciation of its merits, and there is not the 
slightest ground for your correspondent’s imputation,—We are, Sir, 
yours obediently, . B. HILLIARD AND SONS, 

March 10, 1884, Sole Makers of the Foulis Laryngoscope, 


To she Editor of ‘Tue Orcuestra,” 

§ix,—Our attention having been drawn to an insinuation in your 
issue for March that our ** Laryngo-Phantom,” recommended by Mr. 
Emil Behnke in his work on “ the Mechanism of the Human Voice,” 
was advertised by the author for sale on commission, We beg to say 
that such a consideration was never either asked for, offered, or 
contemplated,—We are, Sir, you:s respectfully, 

KROHNE & SESEMANN, 





[We have received several other letters concerning the reviews by 
C, L. ; but as they are all very much alike, we think that the publication 
of the letters of Dr. Campbell, Mr. Koch, and Messrs, Krohne and 
Sesemann, will answer the purpose of our other correspondents, | 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cc .—A fee of £5 will be ired from the publisher or proprietor of the 
bob, | ono halt of which feo will be paid to the compose of the tane, 
R. H. McCantyay.—Thanks for your suggestions. ‘Parish Church Music'’ 
will not be confined to Hymn Tunes, 


C. Curswick (Hereford), Thanks for your lotiee promt Kak Behnke's 
but we have received so many letters upon this subject that we can ouly pu 
a few of them. 

Norice.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as “ Answers to Corres- 
pondents ” appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to out 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 





marked either with ink or pencil, 
SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 
TO ADVERTISERS :—“M Education ” 


considerably in Schools, amongst a large class of 
Publie and Profession, as well as with the large 
increasing number of Students and Musical Amateurs, 
Copies of this Paper can be forwarded by post in the United 
Kingdom, and to tke principal Countries in the Postal 
Union for 3s. 6d. a year; 6 months, 1s. 9d.; cing copies, 34d, 
ADVERTISEMENTS :—Two lines, 28.; per line after, 6d. Front 
Advertisements, one third extra. Per inoh, 5s. 6d. Four 
insertions as Three, Remittances in Postal Orders. 


charged 
«* All. Communications the a A gry ‘ons and A@- 
? verti » must oye to William Raber 185, Fleet 





Street, London. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tue extract we have quoted will be sufficient to show that this 
~ a book to be studied, not to be merely read.”—TZhe Times, Dec. 

T, 1883. 

“The book is written with clearness, simplicity and directness, 
and, though scientific in method and thorough in execution, is 
devoid of all unnecessary technicalities. . .. . It is indeed a work 
that will not fail to reward its reader with liberal gifts.of excep- 
tionally useful information.”—TZhe Daily Telegraph, Dec. 29, 1883. 

“Ts not only easily understood, but is interesting reading.”— 
The Daily News, Dec. 20, 1883. 

“In providing the means for a better knowledge of vocal 
physiology the writers have thrown the onus of ignorance in this 
matter upon the shoulders of those singers and speakers who neglect 
this important branch of their education.”—Zhe Morning Post, Dec. 
25, 1885. 


“A work of high practical and scientific utility, which ought to be 
invaluable to all who use their voices for public speaking or singing.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, March 14, 1884, 

“ Every singer, actor, and ordinary public speaker should possess 
a copy and take its teachings well to heart.”—Zcho, Jan. 22, 1884. 

“The precepts of the Voice-trainer in the buvok are of undoubted 
value to the teacher of singing; and many of them, especially in the 
chapter on ‘ Voice Cultivation, are of wider application still.”"—T'he 
Saturday Review, Jan. 12, 1884. 

“The authors have produced a treatise of eminent usefulness to 
clergymen, and to all who are called upon to use their voices in 
me ic; and a copy should be placed in the library of every Theo- 

ogical College in the kingdom.”—T'he Record, Dec. 28, 1883. 

“The book is, indeed, a fascinating one, and, once begun, is with 
difficulty relinquished,”—The Observer, Jan. 27, 1884. 

“In fine, Messrs. Lennox Browne and Behnke have given to the 
world a book, every page of which is worth learning by heart, and 
in which there is not a single superfluous line.”—Sunday T'imes, Jan. 
6, 1884, 

“A treatise of a composite nature, of great value asa guide for 
singers and speakers. All who study it and follow its teachings may 
benefit both physiologically and artistically.”—JUustrated London 
News, Jan. 26, 1884. 

“Mr. Lennox Browne speaks with authority on the medical side 
of the question, while his collaborateur combines laryngeal science 
with a knowledge of music.”—The Graphic, Dec. 29, 1883. 

“The results of two such earnest investigators of the subject here 
presented to the public cannot fail to produce a most salutary effect 
upon the art of voice-training, and we sincerely hope the book will 
be extensively read. . . . The volume will assuredly remain as the 
most perfect manual for singers and speakers ever published.”— The 
Musical Times, Feb., 1884. 

“ This volume is the most complete work on the voice for the use 
of the musician, the singer, and the general reader, valuable for its 
clearnessof treatment, and for the trustworthiness of its information.” 
—Musical Opinion, Dec., 1883. : 

“ Many excellent books there have been before this on the voice 
and singing, but this belongs to our day, and advances the reader to 
the wy present knowledge.”—Musical Opinion (Second notice), 
Jan, 1 

“‘ Their book is interesting from cover to cover, and cannot fail to 
be the standard work on the subject of which it treats..—The Tonic 
Sol-Fa Reporter, January, 1883. 

“The whole book, in point of fact, is full of that which the student 
ought to learn for his own self-guidance. We commend it heartily 
to all vocalists, amateur or professional. A careful reading will open 
their Ee to many things now, perhaps, unsuspected.”—TZ'he Lute, 
Jan, 15, 1884, 


Also in ‘‘ Manchester Examiner,” ‘ B: 





Daily Gazette,” ‘Irish Times,” ‘‘ Norwich 


“In ‘Voice, Song and Speech,’ are very happily combined the 
experience of a successful throat specialist, who has the reputation 
of being, above everything, practical, and.of a singing-master who is 
qualified by scientific attamments to understand what he teaches. 
The result is a work of great interest and utility, not only to the 
voice-user, but to the general reader.”—TZ'ruth, Jan. 3, 1884. 

“To sum up in a few words the leading characteristics of ‘ Voice, 
Song and Speech,’ it is is full of valuable information, intelligibly 
imparted, never tiresome, and frequently very amusing; a mine 
of learning, the measures of which are not offered to the public 
in rough-hewn blocks, but daintily polished and fashioned into 
ir) shapes by skilled and artistic hands.”—The Theatre, Dec. 
1883. : 


“ The book is written so that he who runs may read. . . . The 
two sections, on the daily life and the ailments of the voice-user, 
contain much good advice without giving that little knowledge 
(more particularly of medicines and a which is danger- 
ous.”—Edinburgh Medical Journal, March, 1884. 

“ The photographs, of which thére are many, both of the larynx 
and soft palate, in the act of singing, may be accepted, quite irre- 
spective of their value to the singe’, as triumphs of photographic art, 
and are of very great interest from many varied points of view.”— 
Medical Press and Circular, Dec. 5, 1883. 

“The warmest encomium we can offer to the two well informed 
and experienced authors of this excellent work is simply to invite 
the public to read the production of their joint labours, Its merits 
will prove so self evident to all as to render any panegyric on our 
= superfluous.”—Student’s Journal and Hospital Gazette, Dec. 22, 
1 


“ Replete with information, and abounding in wise counsel.”— 
The Queen, Jan. 26, 1884. 

“We can most highly recommend it to all who are interested in 
the training of the ‘ Voice.’—Journal of Education, Feb , 1883. 

“This ‘ Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers’ is nothing if not 
practical ; and yet it is clear that its joint authors are full of the true 
scientific spirit ... The very quintessence of lucidity and common 
sense.”—Life, Jan. 24, 1884. 

“We can cordially recommend this work as the most thoughtful 
and suggestive treatise on the Voice known to us.”—Knowledge, 
Feb. 8, 1884. 

“Now that the work has appeared, we have no hesitation in 
declaring it —" to any of its predecessors.”—Health, Feb. 29, 
and March 7, 1884. ; : 

“A very imperfect idea has after all been given of the varied 
information stored within its pages. There seems to be nothing 
omitted, as there might seem to be nothing to criticize, . : . Thereader 
will close the book with the feeling that he has been reading the 
opinions of authors who are possessed in a singular degree of the merit 
of thinking and writing in a clear, common-sense manner.”—St. Cecilia 
Magazine, Edinburgh, Jan., 1884. 

“The most comprehensive treatise that has appeared.”—Edinburgh 
Musical Star, Feb., 1884. , f 

“By a careful attention to its contained precepts fewer voices 
would be ruined in the training or prematurely worn out.”—Public 
Opinion, Dec. 29, 1883. , 

“The book is copiously illustrated, and it forms a very complete 
work of reference and study. The subject is threshed out thoroughly, 
every detail is alluded to with copious references to authorities, and 
the value of the book is greatly enhanced by the clear and compre- 
hensible = adopted by the two joint authors.”—London Figaro, 
Dec. 15, 1883. 

“ Of undoubted interest and value to all who, either as orators or 
singers, require to use their voice to the best possible advantage.” — 
Elocutionist, March 1, 1884. 


* Bradford Daily Telegraph,” “Eastern Morning News,” “ Western Daily Mercury,” &c., &o, 
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Examinations in every conceivable subject, with 
the near object of obtaining a certificate of proficiency, 
and the remote object of being permitted to attach a 
portion of the alphabet to a surname, are at the pre- 
sent time a perfect mania. All sorts of artificial 
memory are employed in order to cram into the brain 
the requisite amount of knowledge in the shortest 
possible space of time. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the student cares little enough about his sub- 
ject, and if by cramming and artificial memory he 
manages to retain enough to obtain the desired certi- 
ficate, he throws his books aside, and avoids learning 
any more about this particular subject for the rest of 
his natural life. Five out of six of the successful can- 
didates, if they had to pass the same examination six 
weeks after having obtained their certificate would 
utterly fail, because much of the matter temporarily 
crammed into the brain had oozed out. Thus a cer- 
tificate merely certifies that a candidate, in the opinion 
of the examiner, possessed a certain amount of know- 
ledge at a certain time; from which it by no means 
follows that he possesses one-half of that knowledge 
at present. Again, the real value of a certificate de- 
pends very much upon the character of the examiner ; 
some examiners are very kind-hearted: they don’t 
like to disappoint the candidate, they will pass any- 
thing that they possibly can pass,—something in this 
style :—Question : What does c-a-t cat spell ?—An- 
swer: Dog.—Examiner: ‘ Well, not exactly, but I 
suppose I must pass this; a cat has four legs and a 
tail, so has a dog; and thus, though you are not quite 
right, you might have been farther wrong; if you had 
answered ‘ broomstick,’ instead of ‘dog,’ 1 could not 
have passed your answer.” Reluctance to disappoint 
a candidate is mistaken kindness on the part of an 
examiner; it is even worse, it is positive cruelty, es- 
pecially should the candidate require the certificate 
with the object of using it to obtain pupils ; the teacher 
is wronged, and the future pupil is wronged ; it is to 
the interest of both that the examination should be 
thorough and searching. For the evils attending the 
cramming system it is hard to find a remedy ; the only 
remedy seems to be that the certificate should be sup- 
plemented by a note to the effect that it is no guar- 
antee that the knowledge possessed by its holder at 
one time is retained at a later time; and that it does 
not certify that the possessor of the said knowledge 
possesses also the power of imparting it to others. 








INTRODUCTION TO A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY. 


- By A. BAsgvti. 
The Translation by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 





In proceeding thus we shall see the end of the long 
contest between the theorists on the one side and the 
practical musicians on the other. The first not duly 


ble foundations of music in the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences; the others taking instinct for their 
guide endeavour to go beyond the arbitrary limits 
imposed upon music by the theorists. If practical 
musicians will study sufficiently the phenomena of 
perception, they will there discover the true and 
progressive rules of the art, and composers will find 
in these rules, rules which are the fruit of observation 
and experience, that solid and efficient assistance 
which their own experience cannot supply to them, 
because it is too limited. 

Musical perception is subject to change; but it 
would be a mistake to believe that this varying is 
arbitrary, and that it is not always in accordance with 
certain conditions liable to change, but which last as 
long as perception conforms to them. Such are, 
essentially, the principles governing the different 
tonalities which have succeeded each other in music, 

Otherwise these principles leave plenty of latitude 
to perception which may be exercised in two ways: 
the one I shall call @ priori, the other a posteriori. 
The first is the most natural and concerns itself with 
those harmonic changes which, among all possible 
changes, are most in accordance with the particular 
keys and modes predominant in our imagination at the 
moment in which perception is exercised. The se- 
cond is concerned with tonality in general, and not 
with particular keys and modes. From this it follows 
that perception is at first, as it were, offended by it; 
this feeling of disappointment occurs ordinarily in 
what are called deceptive cadences. In these, instead 
of a perception, we experience a deception; but soon 
the connection of tonality becomes again established 
between the parts which appeared to be repugnant, 
and perception regains its ascendancy, thus proving 
its elasticity. This elasticity is the cause of that 
variety which the superficial observer finds in music, 
and which he knows not how to explain. 

Perception, in consequence of its elasticity, is a fa- 
culty eminently capable of education. 

The difference between sensation and perception 
consists only in this: that sensation is an impression 
which never goes beyond itself; perception on the 
contrary concerns itself with the affinity of sonorous 
sensations to one another, whether we hear them, or 
whether they present themselves of their own accord 
to our memory. The sound which returns to the mind 
in consequence of this affinity, that is to say, the 
sound perceived, is capable of acquiring sufficient 
force, as we shall see, to efface in us to a certain ex- 
tent the impression of the different sound which we 
hear, so that it is unnecessary that the perceived 
sound should be heard, it being supplanted by the 
sound heard and which seems to change its nature. 
Hence the name supplenti (supplied or substituted 
notes) which I have given to notes ofthis kind. This 
singular fact has been overlooked by psychologists 
and even by musical theorists. Thus it is that to this 
fact I shall call the particular attention of my readers. 

Perception must not be confounded with delicacy 
of hearing. We see every day individuals whose 
sense of hearing is extremely fine, but who neverthe- 
less have a bad musical ear; whereas others who are 
almost deaf astonish us by the facility with which they 
distinguish the smallest details of harmony. 

Perception must not be confounded with acoustic 
memory as concerns the signification which we give 
to different melodic phrases. The memory connects 
again almost mechanically the notes which follow 
each other, but it cannot give us the intuition ofa 
melodic phrase. A melodic phrase is not only a sim- 
ple succession of notes, it is a succession which 
shows between the notes a reciprocal connection with 
respect to tonality and rhythm, and this gives them a 
signification to our perception which is precisely that 





estimating the sens¢ of hearing seek for the immuta- 


of the musical phrase, 
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The differences which we observe in perception 
may be studied as relating to one single epoch, and as 
relating to several successive epochs. We may ob- 
serve these differences in one particular epoch, either 
among different nations, among different individuals, 
or in one and the same individual. 

The difference which we observe in perception 
among different nations which possess the same to- 
nality, depends principally upon the different direction 
which is taken by perception itself. An example may 
be furnished by a comparison of the Italians with the 
Germans. 

The faculty of perceiving melodies is much more 
strongly developed amongst the Italians than amongst 
other nations ; thus it is that in Italy are created the 
longest, the most marked, and the best constructed 
melodies ; in a word, melodies divided into several 
parts and forming a whole which is easily compre- 
hended by the Italian public. Such is the power 
of this faculty of perception that the Italian 
composers, even the inferior composers, write very 
long melodies. without the least difficulty. It may, 
perhaps, be objected that they are not always original ; 
but this objection does not overthrow the justice of 
my remark. On the other hand the Germans, who 
experience considerable difficulty in producing melo- 
dies, have the greatest faculties for harmony: so it 
frequently happens that the Italians take but little 
pleasure in the harmonic combinatious, the modula- 
tions into remote keys, and the mutilated melodies of 
the Germans; whilst these, on their side, make in- 
effectual efforts to grasp the “ensemble” of the 
melodies with which the ears of the Italians are de- 
lighted. This is the reason why the Italians consider 
German music to be abstruse and artificial, and the 
Germans find Italian music light and flimsy : they are 
both right and they are both wrong, according to the 
aspect under which we consider these different judg- 
ments. In the interests of Art it is highly desirable 
that the two qualities of perception should be found 
together among the two most musical nations in the 
world. These two qualities of perception are not 
mutually exclusive. The one which may be called 
simultaneousness penetrates profoundly into harmony; 
the other which we may style successiveness compre- 
hends melody in its vast superficies. It is, therefore, 
merely a question of difference of direction, and this 
is capable of regulation by study and habit, as 
some great minds, both Italian and German have 
proved: Mozart, Cherubini and Meyerbeer for ex- 
ample. 

In endeavouring to examine the faculty of perception 
in the same individual or in different individuals, we 
shall meet with several interesting facts. 


(To be continued.) 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, “ Hark, hark 
my soul” (The Pilgrims of the Night.) The 
First Prize will be £2 2s. for the Best Tune. 
The Second Prize will be 10s. 6d., and the 
Third Prize, Musical Works to the value of 
10s. 6d. The conditions, which must be 
strictly observed, are as follows :— 


1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of Tuk ORCHESTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer's name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, and the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 





3. The last day for sending in tunes for competition 
will be May 21, and the names of the prize- 
winners will be announced as soon after as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, 
the mottos of all such will be printed in “Tue 
ORCHESTRA, AND Musicat Epucation,” and the 
publisher will give 100 copies to the composer for the 
copyright of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. ot which will be paid to the 
composer for every book in which it-is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted. 

The amount of ist and 2nd prize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 
charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of 
prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash. 

N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to ** Jerusalem 
the Golden ” will be April 21st. 





“ NEARER MY GOD TO THEE” Prize Hymn 
Tune Competition. 


First Prize awarded to the tune bearing the motto 
‘Tl va bien ” (Croydon) composed by Samuel Ching, 
Croydon. Second Prize to “ Viola” composed by J. 
N. Gibson, Newcastle. Third Prize to “* Sandown,” 
composed by J. Pietroni, Brixton. The following are 
highly commended : Hartford (specially commended.) 
The Red Cross, Highbury Hill, Piu vicino, A presso 
a te, Andante, Upward, Herne, Alpha-Beta, Vox 
Humana, Sebastiano and Goetra. 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
Mottos received : 


Horace, Whirlwind, Carmen, Juanita, Corona, 
Broom, Doris, Onward and Upward, Spinks, Sword, 
Fan, Wing, Flower, Nydia, Maxwell, Marah, Hopeful, 
Ione, Invincible, Enfordox Wolsley, Moscroft, 
Merotis, Nasturtium; Avizandum, Nose Sir, Organist, 
Arpley, Saladin, Clytic, Rustic, Clarus, Themlos, 
Expeditis, Amour, Ellen Grace, Butterfly, Venez, 
Benoni, Syncopation, Morrivell, Chansonnier, Vis, 
Espérance, Aramis, Benavventurato, Valoroso, 
Perduto, L’Esperance, Silesia, Hermes, Barnsbury, 
Eros, Lizzie, Athos, Gaspar, Jasmine, Heine, Vice 
versa, Joy, Caledon, Needs must, Margery, Una ictu. 


——— 


“ JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN,” Prize Hymn 
Tune Competition. 


Full particulars in March issue. 


Mottos received : 

Vesta, Victory, Ledes, Choragus Minor, Irene, 
Nostwig, Evelyn, Festina Lente, Faith, Patterdale, 
Eboraci, Samson, Lucia, Audley, Enterprise, Cani- 
mus, Toujours agitée, &c. 


Last day for Compositions, April 21st. 








From the severe and apparently sincere condemnation of modern 
dissonances pronounced by conservative critics, one may infer that they 
actually give them physical pain. This is to be regretted ; but if they 
will consult a history of music, they will find that conservatives were 
always thus affected whenever an epoch-making composer enlarged the 
possibilities of harmonic combinations. The younger generation of 
musicians love Wagner’s discords and modulations, as they do those of 
Chopin, because they afford a glimpse into hitherto unsuspected relation- 
ships between remote keys, for discord is but “ harmony ill-understood.”” 
They love them also because to them owe the zsthetic pleasure of 
sadness, which is so much more intense the pleasure of joy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Music in England and Music in America. By Dr. 
Freperic Louis Ritter. Vol. 2. Music in 
America. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 

The author of this book, ‘* Music in America,” had 
a much more difficult task before him than he had in 
writing “ Music in England.” He begins with the 
low state of musical culture, 1670 to 1771, but all this 
only relates to popular psalm-singing. The first 
American composer to whom we are introduced is 
William Billings, born at Boston, 1764. We are 
informed that his voice ‘rough, powerful, and 
ponderous, drowned that of every singer near him,” 
but of course his efforts were all in the psalm-tune 
and anthem direction. Other names follow, but it is 
still a case of psalm-tune. However, once for all, let 
us give due honour to these psalm-tune men; they 
knew nothing better and they did nothing worse. 

Consecutive fifths and octaves, those bugbears of 
pedantic theorists, abound in the compositions of the 
early American musicians. Our author says :— 

Another point of importance in musical composition—viz., passages 
of consecutive fifths and octaves, which occur so often in the pieces of 
Billings and contemporaries—is to be explained here. Old English 
nitisical authors—such as Morley, Bevin, Simpson, and even Playford— 
distinctly say that a progression of two fifths or two octaves is not 
allowed. Tansur adds to this rule the following remark :—‘‘I told you 
in Rule 3, that fifths and eighths, were not to be taken together, 
neither rising nor falling; which may not be done by any means in 
two parts, by reason they will clog the ear: but two fifths or two 
eighths (and no more) may be taken together in Three or more Parts 
(when it cannot be well avoided) rather than spoil the Air.” The 
reader will now be able to understand Billings’ remark about the 
“poetical license.” Thus the ugly consecutive fifths to be found in 
the psalm-tunes and anthems of the first American composers were not 
made accidentally : they did it on the authority ot a popular English 
writer, and made ample and frequent use of the “license,” As their 
“air” was in continual danger of being spoited by the avoidance of 
fifths and octaves they endeavoured to save the “air” at the cost of the 
sensibility of the ears. 

Next comes Fuge or Fuging, about which ideas at 
that time appear not to have been too clear, then an 
account of the “‘ Reaction against the Billings’ School,” 
chiefly interesting to the historical student. ° 

The third period of American musical history is 
fixed at 1815 to 1825,—the period of the establishment 
of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, previous 
to which time pecple in America had extremely 
vague nutions concerning “ Oratorios,”’ as we may 
gather from the following quotation :— 

In New York, as early as 1751, during a performance of the Beggar's 
Opera, “ with entertainments between the acts; viz., a Harlequin 
Dance, a Pierot Dance, and the Drunken Peasant, all by gentlemen 
lately from London,” Mr. Kean, for whose benefit the performance 
was given, sung an oratorio, a short sacred piece. 

In this chapter we are introduced to Hans Gram and 

Gottlieb Graupner, two of the most prominent 

pioneers of music in America. Chapters seven and 

eight are devoted to an account of various musical 
societies and to the progress of English and French 
opera; and chapter nine to the “ Last Representative 

Psalm-tune Teachers.” 

The fourth period extends from 1825 to 1842, and 
comprises the introduction of the Italian opera, the 
oratorio and instrumental music, and the institution 
of musical conventions in 1834. 

The fifth period commences in 1842 and ends in 
1861, and the sixth in 1861, extending to 1880, The 
book is written in Dr. Ritter’s pleasant, smooth style, 
and is the more interesting from the fact of the inform- 
ation imparted being new to the English reader. 





Ma, Sims Reeves anv His Voice.—An interesting account of an 
interview between the great tenor and a representative of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” is to be found in No. 5945 (Wednesday, March 6, 
1884) of that journal. This account occupies more than two columns, 
and is divided into paragraphs with the following headings, “ Mr. 
Sims Reeves trouble, incipient gout.—How gout affects the throat.— 
Mr. Sims Reeves his own doctor.—The Life of an Anchorite—How 
he is libelled.—The secret of his success,—An anecdote of Jenny Lind, 
—Mr, Sims Reeves on encores,” 








—— 


CONCERTS, 





Ware.—On the 26th February, an excellent Ballad 
Concert was given at the Town Hall, in aid of the 
funds of the Ware Institute. ‘The concert was under 
the direction of Mr. J. I.. Gregory, F.C.O.; the 
vocalists being Madame Clara West, Miss Lottie 
West, Mr. Trelawney Cobham, andj a Glee party; 
with Mr. Arthur Payne, violinist, and Mr. J. 
L. Gregory as accompanist. There was a good 
and appreciative audience, encores being numerous; 
but, perhaps, the item most worthy of special 
mention was a new ballad composed by Mr. Gregory, 
entitled ‘“‘The Dream of Home,” which was very 
charmingly rendered by Miss Lottie West, and for 
which the encore was most unanimous and en- 
thusiastic. The concert was in every respect a 
success. 

Leeps.—The third Chamber Concert of the series 
was held in the Albert Hall on Tuesday evening, 
March 11, in presence of a very large audience. The 
artists were, Mr. Walter Bache, piano; Herr Joachim, 
first violin; Herr Speelman,. second violin; Mr. A. 
Gibson, viola; Mr Charles Ould, violoncello; and 
Mr. H. Dearlove, contrabasso. The great attraction 
of the concert was the splendid performance of Herr 
Joachim, who played in magnificent style the ‘* Cha- 
conne in D Minor” of J.S. Bach. Mr. Walter Bache 
showed great skill in his pianoforte solos, which 
included selections from Liszt and Chopin. The 
instrumental portions consisted of a Quartet by 
Beethoven, a Sonata in D major by Mendelssohn, 
and Schubert’s Quintet in A major, Op. 114. The 
vocalist was Miss Damian, who sang with great taste 
* The Spirit Song” (Haydn) and “ The Children of 
the City” (S. Adams). These concerts have been so 
far successful that the promoter has decided to con- 
tinue them next season. The following is the 
complete programme :—Quartet in C major, No. 3, 
Op. 59, Beethoven; pianoforte solo (a) Paysage, (b) 
Etude, Liszt; song, ‘The Spirit Song,” Haydn; 
violin solo, Chaconne in D minor, J. S. Bach; 
pianoforte solo, Andante Spinnato and Polonaise in 
E flat, Op. 22, Chopin; sonata in D major, Op. 53, 
Mendelssohn; song, ‘ The Children of the City,” 
Stephen Adams; Quintet in A major, Op. 114, 
Schubert. : 

Mr. Tom Apams’ FortNiGHTLyY AT PECKHAM.— 
The programme here on March 12th was of the usual 
popular character, and was well opened at the piano 
by Mrs. Tom Adams in “ Sans Souci.” Miss José 
Sherrington was to have been the soprano, but failing 
to appear, her place was supplied by Miss Matilda 
Roby, R.A.M., who was recalled for ‘‘ The Wedding 
Day.” Miss Minnie Craven, a very young pupil of 
Mr. Tom Adams, showed some promise as a soprano 
in three songs. Mdme Raymond gave in her usual 
cultivated style “* Heaven and Earth,” and in the 
second part was encored for a pretty rendering of 
* The Wedding Gown,” a smart little air by Bergholt. 
To this she responded with ‘When shadows 
deepen.” Other vocalists were Mr. Edward Hall 
(light tenor) and Mr. Egbert Roberts, the latter 
receiving two encores. 

BricHton.—The Lenten performance of “ The 
Messiah” took place in the Dome on Saturday, the 
15th ult. Upon this occasion Miss Robertson made 
her last appearance upon a local concert platform. 
On Tuesday, March 18, the Brighton Sacred Har- 
monic Society inaugurated its thirty-ninth season. 
The banqueting room was crowed. The programme 
consisted of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “‘ Prodigal Son ;” 


Miss Annie Gill Smith was the soprano (her first 
appearance in Brighton), Mr. Percy Palmer was the 
tenor, and Mr, Sidney Beckley the bass. The gentle- 
men appeared for the first time in Brighton; all these 
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made a very favourable impression. The accompani- 
ments adapted for pianoforte and harmonium were 
played by Miss Adeline Taylor and Mr.]. Spearing, junr. 

BirMINGHAM.—For the final concert of his fifth 
season Mr. Stratton offered, on Tuesday evening, 
March 18, a very interesting programme. ‘The 
following were the items:—Quintet in G minor 
(strings), Mozart; Sonata in G minor (pianoforte 
and violin), Dr. C. S. Heap; Pianoforte Solo, 
‘*Carneval Scenes,” Schumann; Quintet, Op. 44, 
(piano and strings), Schumann. According to the 
‘* Birmingham Daily Post,’’ Dr. Heap’s Sonata is “ the 
most finished and elegant composition he has yet 
produced.” 

LiveRPooL.—Mr. W. H. Jude is to be congratulated 
upon the second of the series of his excellent concerts. 
The entertainment was prefaced by a short descrip- 
tive lecture by Mr. Jude, suggesting State aid to 
music. The solos allotted on the programme to Mr. 
Jude were Henry Russell’s descriptive scene, ‘“‘ The 
Maniac,” W. H. Jude's descriptive ballad, ‘‘ Deep in 
the Mine,” Henry Russell's well known ballad, “‘ The 
Old Armchair,”’ and Franz Schubert’s German song, 
“The Erl King,” all of which were rendered with 
deep feeling and pathos. Not the least charming 
and pleasing piece was the grand fantasia for the 
harmonium (Jude). This was greeted with rounds 
of applause. 

WEyYBRIDGE.—A somewhat new departure has been 
made here by the enterprising entrepreneur and talented 
instrumentalist, Mr. George Ernest Lake, who gave 
an afternoon chamber concert on Saturday at the 
Village Hall. He was very fortunate in securing as 
the artistes, Miss N. Warburton, R.A.M., Mr. Wilson- 
Catto, late principal tenor Carlisle Cathedral (pupil of 
Mr. Lake); solo violin, Herr Louis River, Mr. Lake 
himself (assisted by his pupil, Mr. A. Burnell) 
officiating with masterly skill at the piano. An 
apology had to be made for the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Alfred Harrison, solo flautist, but with that 
exception there was no other contretemps. The pro- 
gramme illustrated successive periods of musical 
composition, beginning with the pianoforte solo, 
‘Bourrée ” (Bach) (1685-1750), and ending with a 
pianoforte duet, ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” original ver- 
sion. All the artistes were deservedly applauded, 
and musically the concert was an unqualified success. 

Surrey Masonic Hatu.-—An excellent performance 
of the popular cantata, ‘‘ Harold Glynde,” (written by 
Edward Foskett, and of which Dr. Stainer, Mr. Jekyll, 
Mr. James A. Birch, and others have composed the 
music), was given at the above hall on Monday even- 
ing, the roth ult., before a large and appreciative 
audience. The solo vocalists were Mdme. Worrell, 
Mdme. Lansdell-Sims, Mr. F. Bevan, and Mr. A. 
Weston. A chorus of 100 strong took part in the 
performance. The management isto be congratulated 
on having secured the services of Mr. Foskett, the 
author of the poem, to recite the connective read- 
ings of the cantata, in whose hands they received an 
artistic rendering. It is somewhat gratifying to see 
this pleasing cantata finding its way into the hands 
of competent societies and choirs. The melodious- 
ness of this work has already been spoken of in terms 
of great praise; it has only to become more widely 
known, and the cantata has undoubtedly a successful 
future before it. The choruses, some of which are 
compositions of great beauty, were rendered with 
commendable precision by the choir, and were received 
with much appreciation by the audience, who were 
not slow to show their signs of approval by frequent 
and hearty applause. The opening chorus, ‘“ Happy 
Village Homes,” was certainly the most successful, 
and was given with good effect by the choir, who 
showed every sign of having been under careful 
training. Following this came a group of miscel- 





laneous pieces, including, ‘‘ Something never dies,” 
quartet; ‘‘ Up with the dawning light,” quartet and 
chorus; ‘When Temptations,” bass solo song, in 
excellent style by Mr. F. Bevan; “ There are voices,” 
choral song; ‘* Looking back,” trio ; ‘* Love alone can 
ne’er decay,” contralto solo, by Mdme. Lansdell- 
Sims; “ Hark, the Bells,” part-song, rendered in fine 
style by the choir; ‘‘ Shall we pledge in water,” duet, 
very successfully sung by Mdme. Worrell and Mr. A, 
Weston. Mdme. Worrell received quite an ovation 
for her splendid rendering of ** Waft my message o'er 
the sea,” a soprano solo of great beauty, and for which 
she received an encore. This composition will, when 
it is better known, become very popular in the concert- 
room, having already been freely sung as a separate 
piece with considerable success. Mr. A. Weston de- 
serves special mention for the manner in which he 
gave the tenor solo, ‘‘ In the autumn of my life ” (Dr. 
Stainer). The bright chorus, ‘* Speed the day” (James 
A. Birch) brought the performance to an end. Mr. A. 
Bond, as conductor, is to be congratulated for the 
admirable manner in which he had his forces in 
hand throughout the entire work. Miss Peters was an 
efficient pianist,and at the harmonium Mr. E. F. Rook 
rendered good service. ‘The concert was in every res- 
pect highly successful, and judging from the loud and 
frequent applause of the audience the inhabitants of 
Camberwell and district would not be found wanting 
to give their hearty support to another performance of 
‘* Harold Glynde.” 

Miss Edith Cooke’s second grand evening concert 
will take place at Brixton Hall, S.W., on Thursday, 
April 24th, 1884. Artistes: — Madame Frances 
Brooke, Miss Eva Lynn, Miss Edith Cooke, Miss 
Florence Talbot, Miss Cecile Eliéson, Miss Esther 
Barnett, Mr. C. J. Murton, Mr. Wakefield Reed, Mr. 
Joseph Lynde, Mr. Charles F. Reddie, R.A.M. Solo 
violin, Miss Cecile Eliéson; accompanist, Miss 
Ezekielle. Musical director, Mr. Charles I’. Reddie. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[W. Reeves, 185, Freer Street. ] 


Gavotte from the Violin Sonata, No. 2, in B minor, by J, S, Bacu. 
Transcribed for the pianoforte by Ricuaxo Rickako. 


This Gavotte is universally admitted to be the finest ever written, 
and the transcription may be fairly described as the finest possible. 
Mr. Rickard is a pianist of the highest class, but he can not only play—- 
he can also write ; he has so fully grasped the spirit of this Gavotte in 
this most masterly transcription that we should be glad to see something 
original from his pen. 


** Shoulder to Shoulder,” 
Music by C, J, Hunt. 


A fine telling Bass or Baritone song, which is really original and not 
a copy of something else. “he compass being limited to an octave and 
two notes, it is within the power of all vocalists. “The refrain— 
‘* Form, boys, his orders ran, 
Form, boys, in rear or van, 
Fight, boys, as Britons can, 
Never give in.” 
is particularly bright and effective. ‘The song is issued in two keys 
B flat (compass C to E flat) and G (compass A to C), 


‘* Better Marry for Love.” Words and Music by Arthur Savitte 
Lone, 
A bright and cheerful descriptive song. ‘The plot of the play is that 
a certain sensible young man, ‘‘ Robin Ray” has to choose between 
‘Flora Gay ” with plenty of money, and ‘Jessie May ” “with nothing 
at all ;” he asks the advice of “ Gaffer Gray ” who tells him— 
‘ A fine fast young lady wants so many things, 
That often she spends twice the money she brings ; 
Then to marry for money's so paltry and small, 
‘ Better marry for love upon nothing at all,’ ” 
Of course he marries Jessie May, and— 
** He found to succeed he had only to try, 
He found there were treasures no money could buy ; 
He found many a man had escaped a downfall, 
Through the wife whom he married with ‘ nothing at all.’ ” 
The melody is pretty and easy, and we fully endorse the quotation 
from the “ Graphic,” printed at the top of the title, ‘‘ The song isa g od 
one.” It is exactly the song for penny readings and village conterts, 
as it is cheerful without being comic, and it is free from all vulgarity. 


Song. The words by F. E, Weatuerty. 
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STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 





On looking over a parcel of music, a series of curious coincidences 
came to light. A piece entitled «« Rustling Woods,” by F. Braungardt, 
is published by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. Another piano piece 
(identical with No. 1), entitled “The Rustling Woods,” also by F. 
Braungardt, is published by Augener & Co. A third pianoforte piece 
(identical with Nos. 1 and 2), but entitled ‘*Canto del Ruscelletto,” 
by D. Brocca, is published by William Czerny. Lastly, a fourth piece 
(identical with Nos, 1, 2 and 3), entitled ‘ Brooklet Whispers,” by 
Fritz Schlegel, is published by Cocks & Co. It will be interesting to 
learn who is the real author of this piece—F, Braungardt, D. Brocca, 
or Fritz Schlegel.— Musical Courier. 


Do not only ask your pupil to study his lesson, but show him how 
to study it. Many a pupil would make good progress if he knew how 
to study. "Tis important to tell the pupil what to study, but the 
how is equally important.—Brainerd’s Musical World. 


All music designed merely to please and entertain is of a lower 
order. So singers and players, who have no higher object in view than 
to astonish and to please, are singers and players of a lower order, 
‘They are not true artists. —Brainerd’s Musical World. 


Beruioz’s First Errort.—An indomitable will, that first necessity 
when anything great is to be achieved, exhibited itself in full force 
when his father, strictly forbidding him to continue his musical illusions 
at the expense of his medical studies, withdrew the small sum allowed 
for his subsistence, in order to force him to give up what he not only 
thought an unremunerating, useless pursuit, but what his pious mother, 
from fear of the contact in which it might engage Berlioz with the 
stage and with its unholy priestesses, condemned to such an extent, that, 
when he would not give in and abandon the career which he had chosen, 
she actually cursed him. Left at last to his own resources, he solicited 
the place of 2 chorister, Having to compete with three or four other 
poor men, he vanquished his competitors easily by reading at sight 
anything they laid before him, and singing from memory a whole scene 
he had heard at the opera. Of course the weaver and the blacksmith 
were beaten, and he received the official nomination to the post, which 
brought him {2 amonth! On this splendid appointment he associated 
himself with another student who had about as much, They spent 
25 shillings a month each, and with two pupils sent by Providence to 
increase his ‘* economies,”’ he began a life of luxury by buying a piano, 
a real piano for £4. I give all these details in the hope thee they may 
encourage a gifted but not wealthy young man to continue the struggle 
of life if he feels a real vocation, and not to be daunted by unavoidable 
difficulties. ‘The great event of Berlioz’s private lite was his becoming 
acquainted with Miss Smithson, and with Shakespeare, whose 
‘* Ophelia” she introduced to the Paris public. He says that the 
dramatic genius of her performance can only be compared to the 
revolution which Shakespeare’s works produced in him, ‘The 
lightning which, with a sublime. enlightenment, opened for me the 
heaven of*art, illuminated at the same time the most distant depths. In 
Shakespeare I recognised the real grandeur, the true beauty, the real 
dramatic truth.’—Musical Critic. 


Taxes in America oN Works or Art.—We have no inclination to 
drag politics into the columns of the ‘* Musical World,” but we make 
free to say that a removal of the tax on works of art would satisfy all 
artists. It is simply absurd to try to protect native art by imposing a 
tax upon foreign art. Surely no artist of merit will feel proud of such 
protection, surely none would ask for it. While artists, of course, 
acknowledge nationality, they recognize the universality of the domain 
of art, ‘The world is the artist’s home, and it is his market. To say 
to foreign artists you must pay so much of a tax before your works can 
come into our markets, shows that we fail to appreciate the relations 
of artists toward each other; it shows that politicians have far smaller 
ideas of artists than they deserve. European art schools never ask a 
pupil whether he is an American or an European, with the view of 
making a distinction. By no means. We get much benefit from 
European art schools—let us not act absurdly and selfishly by discriminat- 
ing against European art works, Whether we believe in a protective tariff 
or in free trade is not the question now, but rather whether American 
art shall be allowed to stand on its own merits, whether a useless tax on 
art works shall be remoyed or not, for the tax is neither a benefit to 
art nor to the government.—Brainerd’s Musical Wor Id. 


Fincertnc.—The art of fingering, such as we now practise it is the 
result of a gradual development, and its history is closely connected 
with the growth of the piano and the development of piano music. In 
olden times the thumb was but rarely used, except in playing octaves. 
When not ysed it was allowed to hang down, instead of giving it a 
place upon the key-board. By the side of the thumb, the fourth finger 
—we speak here of English fingering—was condemned to inactivity. 
It will, therefore, be plain to you when I say that there was a time 
when the scale was only played with three fingers, Thus we learn 
that abont the year 1571 the scale in F was played thus: 

tgabcdeffedcebagf 
Right hnnd—1 2121212323121212 
Left hand—321xX 321XI2121212 

Daniel Speer in his ‘* Musical Cloverleaf” (of 1698) gives another 

fingering : 
edef gabccbagfede 
Right hand—2 323232312121212 





Matheson in his harmony teaches the following fingering : 
cdefgabcdefgabe 

Right hand—2 3 2 3 23232323234 

Left hand —2 1x 1 XIXIXI XIXIX 


Downward : 
chagfedebegfede 
Right hand—4 3212121212121 
Left hand—121212121212123 


B, C. Mater, in his work published in 1731, gives a similar fingering. 
Lorenz Miller (1740) published still another : 
ede fgabccbagf edec 
Right hnd—x 12 X12344321X21X 
Left hand—4 321 X21IXXI2XI1 234 


This is like the regular fingering now in use, but whenever he wrote 
in flat-keys, he committed what we now would call many blunders, as 
you may see from the following : 


ay bh c db ep f g ab ay g f eb dy c bh ah 
Lefthand—4 321 321XX1I2x 123 4 


John Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) when speaking of fingering, says, 
that he saw many great men who never used their thumbs or little 
fingers except when striking octaves. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to tell how far Bach helped to bring about the present style of fingering. 
So much is sure, that in the eighteenth century they began to use the 
thumb. Marpurg, in 1765, uses a style of fingering much like our 
own ; still here and there he plays with his right hand thus: 2, 3,22 
ascending, and 3, 4, 3,4 descending, If necessary he even uses a 
fingering like this: 1, 3, 1, 3, while the following he regards as very 
convenient: 1, 2, 1,2. Philip Emanuel Bach (1780) condemns this 
fingering I, 2, 1, 2, but allows z, 3, 2, 3. Turk (1789) fingers the C 
major scale as follows: X, 1, 2, 3, 2, 3) 2) 3, 2» 3, &c., and descending 
4, 3,2, I) X¥, 1, X I, X , 1, X , &c. The same author said that 
Friedeman Bach played scales with this fingering very rapidly, 

The fingering as it is now used was settled by Clementi, Mozart, 
Vogler, Woelfli, Steibelt, Hummel, Czerny and others, later by Chopin, 
Henselt, Schumann, and above all by Liszt. For all it must be said 
that the art of fingering has not yet reached that point which entitles 
it to be called a science. The rules of fingering must be designed to 
overcome every difficulty in piano music in the best possible manner,— 
Karl Merz. 


2 


Avaluable feature in the new ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
compiled and edited by Mr. James D, Brown, assistant librarian at the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, is the bibliography of English writings on 
music, which forms an appendix to the dictionary. It is designed to 
display under appropriate headings the English literature of any subject, 
as acoustics, xzsthetics, ballads, bassoon, bells, carols, composition, coun- 
terpoirt, double bass, drum, folk-music, glees, Hebrew music, Irish 
music, notation, organ, psalmody, singing, violin, &c., &c, The 
utility of such a bibliographical catalogue cannot be doubted, and it is 
believed that this is the first attempt yet made ge mapa to collect 
the English contributions to musical literature in an easily accessible 
form. 


The following letter, and the reply to it (by Karl Merz) appeared in 
the January Number of ‘ Brainerd’s Musical World ” :— 


Esteemep Six :—As you have always been very kind and prompt in 
answering questions from pianists, I would like to know what your 
ideas are on Robbins’ instantaneous method of —— harmony in 
five lessons, He pretends to teach pupils in five lessons for the modest 
sum of $100, Please give your views and oblige a great many 
readers—Respectfully yours, Cc. W. 

Alleghany City, Nov. 24th, 1883. 


I am not at all acquainted with Mr, Robbin's method of learning 
harmony in five lessons, hence I am really not entitled to an opinion, 
I have taught harmony for many years and make free to say that I have 
no faith whatsoever in “ instantaneous methods” or in “ lightning 
methods,”’ or in methods that enable a teacher to teach the sc of 
harmony in five lessons, The circular which you sent me is endorsed 
by Mr. S, B, Mills and Mr. J. M. Pattison, both of New York. ‘They 
pronounce it “ ‘'ruly American,”’ which, of course, may be interpreted 
in various ways, But then they also add that the methods are ‘ up to 
the times” and “ invaluable to the artist and student.” This is very 
definite language from the pens of men who must have seen Robbins’ 
method ; it would, therefore, be very wrong on 4 part to denounce 
what they recommend. Had Mr. Robbins published his circular 
without these recommendations I would treat it, as I usually treat all 
such loud-mouth circulars, I would throw it into the basket without 
further notice. But then tell me what is to be done with Mesers, Mill 
and Pattison’s recommendations? ‘These men are known to me by 
reputation, Mr. Robbins is not. Doubtless he felt that the recom- 
mendations of Messrs. Mills and Pattison would aid his cause, and in 
this instance it does. I must give up all prejudices | may have against 
« Jightning methods ” and * instantaneous methods,” and believe that 
Mr, Robbins’ instruction is invaluable to artists and students. So 
much I make, however, free to say, that unless I shall get more light on 
this subject, | would, under no circumstances, risk $100 in to 


take Mr. Robbins’ five lessons, even if he were to go over the whole 
fields of harmony with me. A man maytell a great deal in five hours, 





Left hand—1212121223232323 





but then telling is not teaching, 


Cis 
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ORGAN NEWS. 





ABBREVIATIONS, 


B., Bourdon, 16 ft. 
C., Clarion, 4 ft. 
C.G., Contra Gamba, 16 ft. 


Cor. di B., Corno di Basseto, 8 ft. 


D., Dulciana, 8 fe. 

Fl. B., Flute Bass, 8 ft, 
Fig., Flageolet, 2 ft. 
F.M., Full Mixture. 
G., Gemshorn, 4 ft. 


Harm. F., Harmonic Flute, 4 ft. 


Hohl F., Hohl Flute, 8 ft. 
L.G., Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft. 
O., Oboe, 8 ft. 

O.D., Open Diapason, 
O.V., Octave Viola, 4 ft. 


R.G., Rohr Gedact, 8 ft. 
R., Salcional, 8 ft. 

§.B., Sub Bass, 16 ft. 

8.0., Super Octave, 2 ft. 
T., Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Va., Viola, 8 ft. 

V.D., Violin Diapason, 8 ft. 


V. di G., Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 


Vn., Violon, 16 ft. 
Vilo., Violoncello, 8 ft. 
Couplers :— 
C. to P., Choir to Pedal, 
G. to P., Great to Pedal. 
8. to C., Swell to Choir. 
8. to G., Swell to Great. 


Orch. O., Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft, 
P., Principal, 4 ft. 


8. to P., Swell to Pedal. 





SPECIFICATIONS, 

Specification of the Organ in Highbury Quadrant Congregational 
Church, built by Messrs. Bryceson Bros,, London. 

Great Organ.—CC to A: 58 Notes:—1. B.; 2. O.D.; 3. Hohl 
F.; 4. *Va.; 5. R.G.; 6. P.; 7. Harm. F.; 8. "12th; 9. 15th: 
10. *F.M.; 11. T.; 12. *C. Swell Organ.—CC to A: 58 Notes :— 
z, C.G.; 3. O.D.; g, 5.3; g R.G.; §. P.; 6. °O.V.;3 9. *8,0.; 
8. F.M.; 9. T.; 10. O.; 11. C.; (Tremulant to Swell). Choir 
Organ.—CC to A:'\58 Notes:—r. *V.D.; 2. D.; 3. V. di G.; 4. 
L.G.; 5. *G.; §. Flute octaviante, 4 ft.; 7. Flg.; 8. *Orch. O.; 

. Cor. di B, Pedal Organ.—CCC to F: 30 Notes:—r1. O.D., 16 
t.5 2. VWn.; 3. 5.B.; 4. Vilo.; 5. FI.B., 8 ft—Couplers :—1. S. to G. 
2. StoC, 3. *Choir to Great (in Sub-octave), 4. G.toP. 5. S. 
to P. 6. C.toP. Three Combination Pedals to Swell. ‘Three to 
Great and Pedals. Great to Pedal Coupler on and off by Pedals. 
Every Stop throughout. 

*Stops with an asterisk prefixed to be added at a future time. 


SreciricaTion of the new Organ in the Tabernacle, Trowbridge.— 
built by Mr. Sweetland, Bath. Great Organ, CC to G.—Double O.D. 
O.D., D., Clarabella Flute Treble, Stop Diapason Bass, P, Harm. F.. 
rgth, Clarionet. Swell Organ, CC to G.—O.D., Keraulophon, Voix 
Celeste, L.G., Stop Diapason Bass (8 ft.), P., Harm. Piccolo, Mixture 
(3 ranks), O., Cornopean (8 ft.), Vox Humana (8 ft.), Tremulant to 
Swell. Pedal Organ.—O.D. Couplers,—S, to G., S, to P., G. to P. 
2 Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 2 Composition Pedals to Swell 
Organ. The “ Vox Humana” is Sweetland’s patent. The Organ 
has a double swell box, filled with Sweetland’s patent swell front, 


RECITALS. 


An Organ Recital was given in the Highbury Quadrant Congre- 
gational Church, on Tuesday, March 18th, ‘on the occasion of thes 
Opening of a new Organ’ by W.T. Best, Organist of St, George’ 
Hall, Liverpool, Programme :—r1ooth Psalm; Allegro Moderato in A 
major, H, Smart; Allegro Cantabile in F minor, C. M. Widor; Or- 
gan Sonata in D major, No. 5, Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor, Bach; Rhapsodie Pastorale, G, Perelli; Introduction and 
Fugue on a Trumpet-Fanfare, W. T. Best; Air with Variations in A 
major, Haydn; Selection from the Water-Music, Handel. 

pinBuRGH.—T he following is the programme of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s 
Recital on the 6th ult,:—Overture, “‘ Samson,” Pomposo, Allegro Fu- 
to, Menuetto, Handel; Funeral March, In memoriam John Hullah, 

. 8. Oakeley; Andante con moto, Fantasie for Organ, Op. 25, H. 
Berens; Fest-Gesang, No. 2, Mendelssohn; Choruses—Reiters Ab- 
schied (O. Plotz), The Loreley (Silcher); Moderato in F, for Organ 
(Rinck); Part-Song ‘ Carinthian Courtship,” Th. Koschat; National 
Songs, as Choruses—‘ The night is dark,” ‘Jock o’ Hazeldean ;” 
Festal March, ‘* Edinburgh,” H. S, Oakeley. 


_A very successful organ recital of somewhat novel description was 
given at St. John’s the Evangelist, Waterloo Road, on the 11 inst., by 
the organist of the church, Mr. Henry J. B. Dart, the programme 
being wholly composed of French organ music, chronologically 
arranged from Léfebure Wely to Saint-Saens, and including com- 
positions by Batiste, Chauvet, Guilmant, Salome and Widor, ‘Two 
vocal solos, ‘* Jerusalem,” (Gounod), and “ Les Rameaux,” (Faure), were 
also effectively rendered by Mr, Charles James, The following is the 
programme :—Offertoire in C, Andante, Pridre, (Léfebure Wely); 
Offertoire in D minor, Andante {n A minor, (Batiste); song ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’’ (Gounod), Mr. Charles James; Andante in A flat, Marche 
Religieuse, (Chauvet); Allegretto in B minor, Grand Cheur in D, 
(Guilmant) ; Cantilene in A minor, Grand Cheeur in A major, (César 
Salome) ; song ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” (Faure), Mr, Charles James ; Alle 
in F minor, from Symphonie an Nebel Fantasie in E flat, Saint 
Saens. Mr. H. Walmsley Little, Mus. Bac., will give the next recital, 


on Tuesday evening, April rst, 1884. 


Tur following is the programme of an Organ Recital given by Mr. 
H, Millington at the Tabernacle, Trowbridge, on Friday. March arst, 
1884:—Grand March, ‘* Naaman,” Sir M. Costa; Overture, ** Pas- 
Allegro, Handel; Fantasia in D major, 
8, Clark ; Adagio in E major, R. Wagner; Allegretto and ‘Adagio, 
“Sym hony ” (Hymn of Praise), Mendelssohn ; Air, “« My heart ever 
faithful,” Bach; Air, “Lf with all od hearts ’’ (Elijah), Mendelssohn ; 

essiah), Handel; Andante in G 


toral,”” Morandi; Largo and 


Chorus, “Lift up your heads” ( 





major, C. Gounod; Grand Offertoire in E major, Batiste; Air and 
Chorus, ‘‘ To Thee, Great Lord,” Rossini ; Choruses, ‘* Worthy is the 
Lamb,” and ‘* Hallelujah ” (Messiah), Handel. 


Rep Orcans.—We have now and then expressed an opinion that 
the Reed Organ, known as the Harmonium and as the American 
Organ, is an instrument which possesses special and peculiar powers 
and that it is worthy of the attention of cultivated musicians, The 
following description of one of the latest developments of the instrument 
is taken from the ‘* Musical Courier,” N.Y., the Organ described being 
known as the ‘* Symphony Organ,” manufactured by Wilcox and White, 

‘The ‘Symphony’ is about the size of the ordinary reed organ, but 
its mechanism is far more comprehensive. Instead of the usual number 
of reeds, it has six full sets of five octaves each, no two of them being of 
the same tone or timbre, each set being distinct and unlike any of the 
others. 

« The construction of the action is unique, as instead of being placed 
under the keys it is placed in the rear of the’ keyboard, and every set 
of reeds can be seen by simply removing the front board or by raising 
the lid. Should a reed be clogged by dust or other foreign substance, 
it does not require any length of time to remove it; but the reed can be 
withdrawn and replaced in less than two minutes, This upright 
position of the action insures volume and power of tone, and a direct. 
ness of expression which must impress every one interested in music and 
in the perfection of musical instruments, A singular result of this 
construction is that the board at the back ot the action is placed in such 
a relation as to perform the office of a sounding-board. 

‘The entire mechanism is a most successful scientific device, as it 
serves to augment the currents of vibration and render them in the 
highest degree resonant and pervading. ‘The body of tone that can be 
produced, under proper manipulation of the keyboard and the bellows, 
will undoubtedly surprise every listener.” At the same time there is 
nothing complex in the construction of.this instrument, as it is played 
just as easily as any other organ, It is in all respects a practical organ. 

«« The bellows is readily kept in operation by the use of one pedal 
only, and with comparatively no exertion. The sqwe// is built on the 
principle of the swells in Jarge pipe organs, and is controlled by the 
knee. The Tremulant is the genuine revolving fan, and is so placedas 
to affect each set ot reeds equally. 

“Each set of reeds is distinct, but at the same time is susceptible 
of combinations which enable the player to produce orchestral effects 
which are perfectly surprising in their totality. ‘These peculiar effects, 
and the intermingling of solo passages, together with the results’ that 
can be produced by the proper use of the bellows and the swell, are so 
similar to reduced orchestral effects, that the organ has been named the 
* Symphony ’ organ. 

“With the exception of the Tremu/ant, every stop operates upon a 
different set of reeds, and the performer can draw any stop with the 
assurance that the special effect desired qwi/l be obtained. Endless 
combinations can be produced by persons at all skilled in the art of 
registration,” 


Queenstown, (Carr).—One of the series of monthly organ recitals 
instituted by Mr, W. C. Tregarthen in Wesley prune: was given on 
Monday evening, Feb. 11th. An additional feature was a picked 
chorus of forty voices, with a few soloists, Mr. Tregarthen is doing 
good service by these recitals. 


M. Alexandre Guilmant, is giving a series of Lenten organ recitals. 
The first took place on the 28th ult, 


THEATRICAL NOTES. 





Her Mayesty’s.—The lease of this house has been taken by Mr. 
J. R. Taylor, who intends giving a series of romantic dramas, relying 
for his success on popular prices. A powerful company is promised to 
support this enterprise which will open on Easter Monday, April 14th, 


Drury Lane.—“ Cinderella” was taken off the stage on Wednesday 
last, not from any lack of business, but in consequence of the prepafa- 
tions necessary for the Carl Rosa season, which commences at Easter. 


Pawcess’s Tueatre.—* Claudian ” was played here for the rooth 
time on Friday last. At the fall of the curtain Mr. Wilson Barrett in 
a short address thanked the audience for the substantial support they 
had given him. 


Gatety.—Miss Adelaide Moore, a young American lady who has 
come over to this conntry expressly to study uuder Mr, John Ryder, 
appeared as Julia in ‘‘‘The Hunchback,” which was given as a matinée 
here on Monday, March 24. 


*Ovena Comigue.—On Wednesday, March 26, a new version of 
“ Bleak House” by Palgrave Simpson, called «‘ Lady Dedlock’s Secret,” 
was produced here for the benefit of the School of Dramatic Art. 
Some interest was caused by the fact that the character of Esther Sum- 
merson was acted by Miss Dorothy Dene, a pupil of the above school. 
This young lady is in many respects a promising actress, and we would 
recommend her to persevere. 

Gtose Taratre.— Dick,” a new comic opera, will be produced 
here on Easter Monday. 


Horsorn Tueatre.—This house will open, after undergoing 
thorough redecoration, on Saturday, April 12th, when Calender and 
Haverly’s Consolidated Minstrels promise an amusing entertainment. 
These genuine darkies are part of the same troupe who appeared at Her 
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Majesty’s some time ago, Mr. McNamara, who has been successful 
as their business manager on the other side of the Atlantic is still with 
them. 


Exeruant ano Castie.— The Work-girls of London,” a two-act 
drama by the late Mr. Hazlewood, was produced here on Monday last. 
It abounds in stirring sentiments and telling situations; in fact the con- 
stant bursts of applause from all parts of the house, which now follows 
each performance, shows how fully the piece is appreciated by the 
audience, 


LIVERPOOL.—Atexanora 'Tueatre, (Mrs, E, Saker, lessee ; Mr. 
F. W. Walden, manager). The visit, to this theatre, of the English 
Opera Company, comprising, as it undoubtedly does, every element of 
success, both in characteristic histrionic ability, and social efficiency, 
proved a most unprecedented success, the enhanced allround excellence 
of the company having during a week’s sojourn been nightly recognised 
by large assemblies in a manner which should secure us another and 
longer visit at no distant date. On a former visit of this company we 
took occasion to notice the performances of the several members, and 
we have, in the present, merely to add that in the interim they have, 
most decidedly, considerably improved; the chorus being now much 
nearer our ideal of what an opera chorus should be, and the overtures 
and accompaniments were rendered with unexpected efficiency. The 
repertoire consisted of the following well known operas: ‘ Faust,” 
** Maritana,” ‘* Mignon,” (in Italian), “ Lily of Killarney,” ‘Fra 
Diavolo,” and Paladilhe’s new Parisian success, “Suzanne.” ‘The run 
of the opera was succeeded by the furious complex farcical comedy, 
entitled ** The Three Hats’? which is almost impossible to describe or 
criticise seriously, 

Royan Court Taratre.—(Captain Bainbridge, lessee; Mr. John 
Atkinson, manager), The following “ return visits” have comprised 
the “ bill of fare”’ presented on these boards during the past month :— 
Messrs, A. and S, Gatti’s Adelphi Company, ‘“ In the Ranks,” Mr, 
Gerald Moore's, «‘ Our Regiment ” Company, and Mr, H. J. Byron’s 
comedy-drama, ‘* Blow for Blow.” Good business being the rule, 
especially during race week. 


LEEDS.—Messts. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera, ‘* Princess Ida,” 
was produced at the Grand Theatre on Monday, March 17, and dur- 
ing the week ; and as this was the first performance of the opera in 
Leeds, it was looked forward to with no little interest. A first-class 
company is engaged to take this opera round the provinces, and the 
performance was a decided success, Miss Esme Lee, as the Princess, 
sang her music with care and taste, and recited with good effect the 
long speech that falls toher share. Miss Fanny Edwards (better known 
here as the Lady Jane of ‘‘ Patience’) sang and played admirably as 
the sedate Lady Blanche. Her song, “‘ Come, mighty Host,” difficult 
as it is, and abounding in abstruse philosophy, was given in a praise- 
worthy manner, and Miss Edwards deserves credit for her share in the 
duet with Melissa, ‘‘ Now, wouldn’t you like to rule the roast.” 
The Lady Psyche and Melissa found charming representatives in 
Miss Minna Louis and Miss Beatrix Young. The make-up of Mr. 
David Fisher, jun., as King Gama, was exceedingly clever, and his 
patter song was given with excellent effect and produced an encore. 
‘The parts of King Hildebrand and Hilarion were ably taken by Messrs, 
J. Billington and C, Pounds, and the remaining characters were well 
filled. The ladies of the chorus are fortunate in possessing well-trained 
voices, and full justice was done to the various choral numbers with 
which the opera abounds, many of the pieces being encored. The 
opera was splendidly mounted, the opening scene, representing King 
Hildebrand’s palace with its picturesque groupings, being particularly 
effective, and the costumes were magnificent, 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Messrs. Klein and Co., of Rouen, have just published a set of twelve 
organ pieces by Mr. Alonzo Klein, 

The first Number of the ‘* Cape Musical Monthly ” was issued on 
the rst of March, It promises well and cannot fail to interest all who 
care to watch the progress of music in our colonies, 

The following is taken from Wright and Round’s “Brass Band 
News :”—*“ A Western settler, who supposed he had musical tastes, went 
to the nearest township and purchased a music-stool, taking it home 





with him in his trap. In the course of a few days, however, he . 


brought it back, and demanded restitution of the money paid, as the 
stool was no good—no good atall. The seller examined it, and said it 
was in perfect order, and the screw all right, and therefore it should not 
be thrown back on his hands, ‘ Well,’ said the settler, «1 took it 
home careful, as you could see for yourself, and I gave it a turn, and 
the missus, she gave it a turn, and ee J one of the children gave it a 
turn, and never a tune could one and all of us screw out of it. It’s no 
more a music-stool than the four-legged washing-stool the missus sets 
her tub on!” 


According to ‘‘ La Correspondencia Musical” (Madrid), an original 
idea has entered the brain of some German conductor, In order that 
the public may be more ng 4 impressed with the feeling of f 
intended to be produced by the Funeral March in Beethoven’s Sinfonia 


Eroica, the said conductor has made up his mind to wear black gloves 
when directing this piece, he having worn white gloves during the 
preceding part of the symphony. 

Lenten Music 1s New Yorx.—The first of two recitations of 
music for the Lenten season was given by the choirs of the Church of 





St. Mary the Virgin on Sunday evening last. Selections from the 
“Stabat Mater” of Haydn, and from. Mozart’s ‘ Requiem Mass ” 
formed the body of the music, and were well rendered. Wagner's 


‘* Adagio Religiosa ” was one 6f the most effective numbers of the 
evening. 


The balance of profit on the Leeds Festival was £2,678, the band 
cost £2,052, principal vocalists and conductor £1,628, and chorus 
£1,497. . 

We hear that the University of Edinburgh, adopting two of the 
names recommended by its Professor of Music, Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
have agreed to confer the degree of LL.D. on Sir Frederick A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., and on Mr. Charles Hallé, on the occasion of the 


Tercentenary celebration in April, for which preparations on a grand 
scale are being made. 


Chelard was the first to use the baton in the King’s Theatre, 
London, in 1832, Previous to that, the leaders had conducted with 
the violin bow. Chelard came to London with a German company. 
Costa at once adopted it, and Weber and Mendelssohn used it in 
conducting the Philharmonic Society. For doing so he was severely 
criticised, and but for Costa and Meyerbeer he sewn | have abandoned ir. 
Moscheles was the next to make use of the baton, which has been 
retained ever since. 


_ “Boccaccio” never fails to attract large and enthusiastic audiences 
in New York, 


The Rev, H. R. Haweis, the eminent writer on musical topics, is to 
make a tour of the United States, 





UNPARALLELED 
- SUCCESS 


OF THE 


“WHITE” 


SEWING MACHINE. 
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GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883, 


600 MACHINES 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EACH DAY: 


500 SEWING MACHINE DEALERS 
IN ENGLAND ALONE SELL THE “ WHITE.” 


Samples of Work and Price List gratis on application. 
try a WHITE ” before Purchasing, 


No other Machine ever had sucha 
RECORD OF POPULARITY. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE C0., 
19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


he CATALOGUE. Consisting of List 

with Prices of our Current Stock—Histories, Treatises, 

Ancient and Modern Music—Organ Musio—String Music, and in 

fact almost every Branch of Musical Art that can be embraced 

—_ scope of a General Musical Catalogue. Post Free for 
e p. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, AND 





MuSICAL EDUCATION. [Apri 1, 1884, 








MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


PUBLICATIONS DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
AMATEUR BAND. 


“LIVERPOOL BRASS AND MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.’ 
* LIVERPOOL DRUM AND FIFE BAND JOURNAL.” 


THE “BRASS BAND NEWS.” 
(Published on the First of each Month.) 





LISTS POST FREE. 


WRIGHT AND ROUND (Music Publishers and Band Contest 
Agents), 84, ERSKINE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Sickeene PAINLESS AND ) Beasuce Dawrisray,” 
Post free, from er. Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum, by 


D'GHJONES 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥F.Z.S.M.8.A., ete., appointed Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham c an Asylum, Lic. Vic. 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Im saameane tor which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy ; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, an holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
tore tickete. 





SSTABLISHED 1851. 


| ane BANE, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
ne. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money cn Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, 
repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deedes, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes —— 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no Rent to 
Apply at the Office of the Brnxseck Buitpine Society. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
BIVE SHILLINGS, PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 


or Building or Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the Binxegcx 
Faxssnotp Layp Socisr 


A Pamphiet, with full partioular’, on er 
Southampton Buildings, C).ancery gee 


sg eye PE dev AND OINTMENT. — Glad 
—Some tutions have a tendency to , etenee and 

——— the year, eg Bens we by its protracted tortu: tort Let such pom Se 

bathe the affected and atherwtnde tub tm tlie ceetbin 

purses y a They will find ‘t the the best means of their agony, sandy 

assisted by Paper | 8 Pills, the surest way of overcoming t disease. 

need not be than to request a few days trial of this safe and ee 
eta, be 34- which th the =— will ultimately be completely swept away. 

shudder are wil 








pay. 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 
NEWTON STREET; HIGH: HOLBORN, WC, + 


Papo amrene “porn intimate that they are prepared to exeontg 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with ‘taste. ™ 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 
powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


ey EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 


Street. New Grand and Cottage PLANOKORTES,--in, great 
bang MY Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s* tolerated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


CRAMER’S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 








ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 


Horstzy. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 


ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABZUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Dz. Jonx CuarK. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 

AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


orn “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price ls. 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirr & Co. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBURN, W.C. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





WORKS BY C. E. WILLING. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 
MARGARET STREET, 





INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. EK. Willing. Free by 


Post, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. Limp Cloth, One Shilling. 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Cantl- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed.—‘‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s. ; in which the ,*‘ Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


= CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
Chants for the on and Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, &c. 
ty ~~ 8 bd TUNES, Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 28. > postage, 34d. 
TONES ¢ ONLY. —— = . 
Hymnal,’ and all the mode’ 


Fa Books." ound and Modern,’ ‘The hey 
Limp el>th flush, 1s. ; perth ads 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d: ; 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE EACH. 
— MAGNIFICAT AND F ok deat Pape as sung 


F estivals at ALL SAINTS’ th FOURTEEN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS. By ©. a Bam FALLING, Organs ot the acred: Harmonic 
Society, and formerly Organist and 


ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF s'aaninere 
ame AND -* with DOXOLOGY and eg lit for a 











throbbing saat ie Gelaalantiees SWIFT & CO., NEWTON omni HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
London: Printed by 8 & Co., Newton jg London. All communications 
_— sates bo arected to the i Miareice, 196, Fleet treat London. 


